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THE MASS IN MY LIFE’ 


AM told that I must live the Mass. Now, whatever “‘life’’ may 
mean to the scientist or the philosopher, to me it is something 
very real and practical. It is the summary of my daily round 
of activity. It includes on the one hand all the cares and pains 
that seem at times almost unbearable, and those exasperating 
trifles that arise so often in my work or from contact with other 
people. It embraces, on the other hand, all the joys, pleasures and 
friendships that seem to make it worth while to carry on. If I am 
to live the Mass, then, there must exist some real relationship be- 
tween the profound theology of the Sacrifice of the Altar and the 
very practical business of my everyday life—the life that I spend 
in the office or the factory, the classroom or the kitchen, and in 


| places of recreation. That is really where I live, and so it is there 
| that I must live the Mass. The sorrows and joys of my everyday 


life must be directed to God by being offered as sanctified moments, 
through union with the sacrifice of Christ upon the altar. 


The purpose of this meditation on the Mass is to determine 
the manner in which the holy Sacrifice must spiritualize my life. 


| To do this, however, it is first necessary that I have a valid under- 


Pan Hen als erent aD eae 


standing of the Mass itself. It is undoubtedly true that ignorance 
of the substantial principles underlying Christian practices is re- 


| sponsible in great part for the lack of zeal and spiritual fervor that 


is evident among many good Christians. To see the relationship 
between Mass and my life, therefore, and to embrace with enthu- 
siasm the tremendous implications of the simple exhortation to 


| live the Mass, I must know what the Mass means. 





'This is the first of a series of articles by the author of ‘‘Personal Life Values 
of the Mass,” which appeared in our November 1, 1942 issue. Rarely have we 
had a more spirited and unanimously favorable reader response to an O.F. arti- 
cle. Father Mooney has now expanded the thesis of that essay; the series will 
be printed in booklet form later.—ED. 
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To appreciate the holy Sacrifice fully I would need to consider 
it in its threefold relationship to my Christian life. First, on the 
part of the blessed Trinity, union with whom is the end of my 
Christian life, for it was God’s love for me that prompted this 
sacrificial manner of redemption: ‘God so loved the world that 
He gave His only-begotten Son” (John 3:16). Secondly, on the 
part of Christ, who is the means of my sanctification and the door 
of my entry into the Trinity, since it is by Him alone that I may 
be saved: “No man comes to the Father but through Me’”’ (John 
14:6). Thirdly, on the part of my own free will, which gives 
direction to the activity of my Chritisan life: ‘“Whatever you do, 
work at it from the heart as for the Lord’ (Col. 3:23). 

When considering the relationship between the Mass and my 
life, there may be a tendency to place all the stress on the first two 
aspects, that is, on God’s part in applying to my soul the merits 
of Christ’s redemption. While I must ever seek a deeper apprecia- 
tion of this marvel of God’s goodness to me, I must not overlook 
or minimize the third aspect, which is my own aptitude to profit 
by God’s goodness; for over and above the efficacious effect which 
the Mass produces independently of the dispositions of the soul, 
I shall be further enriched by the Sacrifice according to the meas- 
ure of my love for God, that is, in the proportion that my will 1s 
united to the will of Christ. 

Because of the self-love that is innate in me, there is very good 
reason to call into question the wholeheartedness of my desire to 
cooperate with the sanctifying work of Christ. My part is the only 
doubtful factor in the personal value of the Mass, and therefore 
I must regard and cherish the Mass as the very heart of my life, 
the vital center towards which all my affections and actions should 
converge, in order to be gathered together into the Sacred Heart of 
Christ and offered by Him as an acceptable gift to the blessed 
Trinity. Then, too, will the heart of Christ be for me a fountain 
of grace bringing life and love from the Trinity to me, for the 
Mass is the trysting place of divine love: the uniting of God's 
love and my love, in the person of Jesus, God and man. 

To see the practical, everyday meaning of living the sacrifice of 
the Mass, I must first understand what is included in the word 
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THE MASS IN MY LIFE 


“sacrifice’’; then consider its application to Calvary, to our Lord’s 
eternal sacrifice in heaven, and finally to the Sacrifice of the Altar. 

The word sacrifice, as used in everyday language, contains two 
ideas, namely, giving and loving. Giving is depriving myself by 
an act of self-denial of something esteemed and valued. (To give 
away something I do not want is not a sacrifice. For example, to 
give my discarded coat to a poor man is no sacrifice for me.) 
Regarded as an act of giving, sacrifice is something momentary, for 
the object is given once and the act is over, although the thing 
given remains given. Loving refers to the motive or reason which 
prompts the act of giving. This is an interior preference for some- 
thing or someone more esteemed than what is given up; a perma- 
nent disposition which perseveres before, during, and after the act 
which expresses it. For example, if I have a real love for my neigh- 
bor I shall prefer to assist a poor man in his need rather than 
care for my own comfort, and shall be ready to give up something 
that I could use myself. Hence the notion of sacrifice embraces the 
gift, or the thing itself that is esteemed but given up, and the love, 
or abiding disposition of preference residing in the human will. 

The thing given up is interior, when I renounce my ideas, my 
desires, my will; or exterior, when I give up possessions, pleasure 
or life. 

We have a natural tendency to measure a sacrifice simply by the 
gift. But that is not the important factor; for it is not what is 
given that endows a sacrifice with its real value, but the love that 
prompts the giving. If I give up one thing in order to obtain 
something more self-gratifying, I am seeking only my own inter- 
est; Iam not prompted by love. That is a bargain, not a sacrifice. 
Most of the sacrifices of the pagan are of this kind, for they are 
offered to obtain favors from the deity. If I make a present to 
show affection, when in reality there is no love in my heart, there 
is but a pretense of sacrifice; the thing is given up, but it cannot 
signify a love that does not exist. These hollow pretenses of love, 


| far from expressing homage, become an offense when their empti- 


ness is discovered. Such too often were the sacrifices of the Jews, 
and this is the reason why they were an abomination to God. 


| Our Lord, quoting Isaias, reprehended such superficial sacrifice 
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among the Jews: ‘This people honors Me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from Me’’ (Matt. 15:8). 

I should understand clearly, therefore, that the essential quality 
of sacrifice is in the motive, that is, in the interior and abiding 
disposition of preference for God. God is not honored by mere 
activity, by the mere giving of something; but by the affections 
of the heart, the interior self-offering on the altar of the will. Our 
Lord reminds me of this with the words: ‘‘For the Father also 
seeks such to worship Him. God is spirit, and they who worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth’”’ (John 4:23). 

A sacrifice may be either profane or religious. If, for example, | 
donate some money to an orphanage out of love for humanity, 
this is a profane sacrifice. Sacrifice is religious when the thing is 
given up for the love of God; when God is preferred to something. 

To what can I prefer God? To everything outside Himself, to 
every created thing. From a practical point of view creatures are 
divided into two parts, myself and the world. I shall prefer God 
to myself when I use my natural powers in a supernatural way, 
thereby allowing the life principle of divine grace to become oper- 
ative in me; exercising the virtue of faith by preferring God's 
word to my own ideas; the virtue of hope by trusting in His 
promises of supernatural help and reward rather than in the nat- 
ural desires of my heart; the virtue of charity by preferring His 
will to my own. I shall prefer God to the world, when I renounce 
its riches, pleasures, and honors, using them only for the love of 
God. 

When the notion of sacrifice is regarded from the viewpoint of 
love expressed by a gift, then it is clear that love for God is the 
heart of religious sacrifice. This is the precise point on which the 
following explanation of my part in the Mass is based. 

While the gifts of religious sacrifice are to be the flowering of 
love, they are at the same time the means of rendering the homage 
of adoration to God, which is the primary purpose or end of sac- 
rifice. Indeed there is no better way of acknowledging supremacy 
and excellence than by the gift of something esteemed. Besides this 
primary purpose of adoration, religious sacrifice serves other pur- 
poses, namely, thanksgiving for graces received; petition for 
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THE MASS IN MY LIFE 


things needful; and expiation for sin. These ends of sacrifice should 
be noted in passing, but in the following analysis of my practical 
cooperation in the sacrifice of the Mass I shall concern myself with 
the essential meaning of sacrifice which, as we have seen, com- 
prises the two ideas of loving and giving. 


Personal religious sacrifice gives true homage to God, and may 
incline God to hear my prayer even on behalf of others. In its full 
meaning, however, religious sacrifice is more than the act of an 
individual. It must be a social act offered in the name of society by 
one who is appointed to represent it: a priest. The supreme sacri- 
fice of a martyr, therefore, or the mortification practiced by a good 
Christian, is not sacrifice in the complete religious sense, since it is 
individual and the one who offers does not officially represent the 
Church. For no one may speak to God or offer gifts to Him in 
the name of others unless he has received from Him authority over 
them; as the Apostle says, ‘“‘No man takes the honor to himself; 
he takes it who is called by God, as Aaron was” (Heb. 5:4). 

Applying the foregoing ideas to the sacrifice of Christ, which 
is the perfect religious sacrifice, we observe that from the first 
moment of His human existence He had a complete love for His 
Father; a disposition of unrestricted preference which He expressed 
by a total gift of Himself in the renouncement of His human 
nature to the divine. In the exercise of His intellect He surrendered 
His human judgment and considered all things in the light of 
heaven: “I speak what I have seen with the Father” (John 8:38). 
In the desires of His heart God was the sole object of His affec- 
tions: “I do always the things that are pleasing to Him’ (John 
8:29). By the activity of His will He gave unqualified submis- 
sion: “‘Not My will, but Thine be done’’ (Luke 22:24). With 
respect to the exercise of His senses He referred all things to His 
Father, so that He never used creatures merely for the sake of 
enjoyment. ‘“The Son of Man has nowhere to lay His head’’ 
(Matt. 8:20) ; ‘‘My food is to do the will of Him who sent Me”’ 
(John 4:34). During His life on earth, as our model, our Lord 
seized every opportunity to express in act this interior spirit of 
loving surrender. He was found among the poor and the sick, in 
Circumstances which offered no gratification to the senses. His 
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whole life was God’s, with a selflessness that found its full expres- 
sion in the final act of Calvary. 

The crucifixion was the gift of Christ’s sacrifice, summing up in 
one act all that His love could give, namely, Himself, body and 
soul, and the whole world. He could not possibly give more. 
“Greater love than this no one has, that one lay down his life for 
his friends’ (John 15:13). Yet the value of this complete sacti- 
fice came not from the gift but from love. It was not the act of 
crucifixion, not the annihilation itself, that was pleasing to the 
Father, but the inner self-immolation of love, the disposition of 
obedience or preference for His Father’s will. This was the source 
of His glory and of our salvation, as St. Paul says: ‘“‘He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient to death, even to death on a cross. 
Therefore God has exalted Him. .. .”” (Phil. 2:8,9). And again, 
‘“ , . by the obedience of the one the many will be constituted 
just’’ (Rom. 5:19). Nevertheless it is quite true that we have 
been saved by the death of the cross, because death was the gift 
required of Christ’s obedience. 

Now, our Lord; being the chief member of the human race, 
head of the Mystical Body, His Church, had the power to represent 
all men and to sacrifice for all men, and therefore His immolation 
was a social act, the act of a priest—a sacrifice in the complete 
religious sense. He submitted to the will of the Father, not only in 
His own name, but also in the name of all His members. 

In our Lord’s supreme act of sacrifice, the gift was made once: 
“‘Christ was offered once’’ (Heb. 9:28). But what Jesus gave on 
Calvary, His very life, remains eternally given in heaven; for 
the effect of death is to eternalize the disposition that it finds. 
Hence St. John saw Him in his visions as “‘a Lamb standing as 
if slain’’ (Apoc. 5:6). Thus the victim of Calvary remains the 
same victim in heaven; the priest of Calvary also remains the 
same priest because, as St. Paul says, ‘“‘He continues forever, as af 
everlasting priesthood. Therefore He is able at all times to save 
those who come to God through Him, since He lives always to 
make intercession for them’’ (Heb. 7:24,25). 

The heavenly sacrifice of Christ, therefore, is not a new act. It 
is the same sacrifice that was offered on the cross without the out- 
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THE MASS IN MY LIFE 


pres- ward expression of suffering. “Jesus, having offered one sacrifice 
for sins, has taken His seat forever at the right hand of God” 
up in (Heb. 10:12). 
and At the words of consecration spoken by the priest, Jesus becomes 
more. — present on the altar. He comes there as He is in heaven, as the 
fe for F victim and priest of Calvary. He is there on the altar, given as He 
sactl- | was given on the cross and as He remains given for ever in heaven. 
act Of F There, too, is the same act of obedience and love through which 
o the } He surrendered Himself to the will of the Father. 
on of We may now understand why the Council of Trent affirms 
source that the Mass is a true and visible sacrifice of the cross; that Christ 
mbled F Himself is offered under visible signs in an unbloody manner by 
cross: § the priest. In other words, the Mass is the same act as the cruci- 
again, | fixion, though not with the bloody form of physical death, for, 
ituted F a5 St. Paul says: ‘‘Christ . . . dies no more’ (Rom. 6:9). 
) have Because of His divine sonship, which makes Him the only mem- 
1 gift F ber of the human race who is sinless by nature, our Lord is the 
only one fully acceptable to the Father. Only His pure love is a 
1 race, | worthy return for the infinite love of God, and therefore He alone 
present | can render due honor to God and plead in the name of all sinners. 
lation | And because of this perfect love, the single act of sacrifice on Cal- 
mplete |} vary was super-abundant for the redemption of all men. Thus 
nly inf St. Paul says of Him: ‘‘He entered once for all . . . into the Hollies 
... having obtained eternal redemption’’ (Heb. 9:12). 
once: Now God acts primarily with a view to obtaining His glory; 
ave on} and since nothing can be added to the unique act of crucifixion 
n; for |) and the continuous sacrifice of Christ in heaven, the question arises: 
finds. |) Why is the act renewed upon the altar as a sacrifice? What new 
ling a |) contribution to God’s glory is to be found in the sacrifice of the 
ins the }) Mass which gives reason for the continuance of Calvary upon 
ns the} the altar? The answer to this question is of very practical impor- 
, as al F) tance, for it reveals clearly my relationship to the Mass and the 
fo save }) nature of my participation in the holy Sacrifice. 
rays t0f) On Calvary our Lord was sacrificed alone. True, He had me in 
| mind and died for me, accepting in my name the will of the 
act. It § Father for my sanctification. But I was not actually present to 
he out: F) accept it myself. My will was not there to be sacrificed, nor was 
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the will of other Christians. So now I must offer myself in union 
with Christ together with all the members of the Mystical Body. 
This is necessary since the Church as a social body has no interior 
life except the sum of the individual lives of her members, so that 
each one must contribute his own offering. The more the members 
offer, the greater the glory God receives. The priest as representative 
of the Church has the power to group all the sacrifices of the indi- 
viduals into a social homage and to unite them with the Head. 


So Calvary is renewed or re-presented upon the altar as the sac- 
rifice of the whole body, the Church, in order that I, with every 
other member of the Mystical Body, may have the opportunity 
to offer my will in union with the will of Jesus. The immolation 
of the Son is the only sacrifice that is pleasing to the Father, and 
therefore the offering of the members must be merged into and 
immolated with the Head. The answer to my question, then, is 
this: Calvary is renewed unceasingly on the altar as a sacrifice in 
order that the merits of Calvary may be applied to the soul, and 
that God may receive new glory from the ever-changing and ever- 
increasing union of my offering and that of all the members of the 
Church with the sacrifice of the divine Son. And this is the Mass. 


As regards the form which the Sacrifice takes in the Mass, there 
is not the actual suffering, the shedding of blood and the death 
of Calvary. The Mass is called a sacrament-sacrifice, for Calvary 
is now presented under a sign which brings about what it signi- 
fies. The sign is the separation of the body and blood under the 
two species by virtue of the words of double consecration which 
in themselves signify and produce the presence of the body alone 
under the appearance of bread and the blood alone under the 
appearance of wine. At the same time, the changing of our sacti- 
fice into Christ’s is both signified and actually brought about by 
the transubstantiation of the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of the Victim of Calvary. Just as the sacraments, therefore. 
are symbols and causes of the sanctification of man, so the Mass 
symbolizes and actually achieves the adoration of God by th 
whole Mystical Body of Christ. 


DENIS Mooney, O.F.M. 
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MYSTICISM AS THE NORMAL FLOWERING 
OF THE SACRAMENTAL LIFE 


T IS a well-known fact that in the lives of some saints and 
mystics the liturgy seems to have received but scant attention. 
Yet, just as it is inconceivable for a Christian mystic to have 
cut himself off from the Church, so is it impossible for him 
simply to ignore the liturgy, sacraments and sacrifice. With- 

out sacraments and sacrifice Christian mysticism is simply out of 
the question. Sacraments and sacrifice constitute the foundation of 
all Christian mysticism; from them every mystic draws his 
strength and life. It is therefore not surprising that in the case of 
nearly all Christian mystics the sacrament of the Eucharist should 
in some way or other have occupied a central position in their 
spiritual life. At the very least the mystic regards the Eucharist as 
the sacrament instituted for the purpose of “‘union’’ with Christ. 
In the Eucharist mystics find the object of their desires, the Lord, 
who assumes the form of bread in order to enter, with His divin- 
ity and humanity, into hearts that long for Him, and to unite 
Himself most intimately with them.’ If, then, we speak of mysti- 
cism in a wider sense, if we understand it in a general way as man’s 
living union with God, then liturgy and cult can already be called 
mysticism. “‘All prayer and sacrifice of the liturgy, like mysticism, 
have for their aim the purification of the soul, its illumination, 
and its union with God. Therefore the liturgy, seen in its total- 
ity, can simply be termed mysticism.’” 


But even when mysticism is taken in its stricter and more 
proper sense, as the inner experience of our union with God, there 
is an obvious relationship between it and cult. We can infer this, 
first of all, from the outward form of the liturgy. The liturgy 
does not confine itself to establishing an interior union of the soul 
with God by means of a sacramental action. By prayers and read- 
ings it as it were expands the inner core of the sacrament, and 
thus offers abundant stimulation and aid on the way of mystical 
union. Father Panfoeder, in the book just quoted, examines how 





‘Cf. J. Zahn, Einfuehrung in die christliche Mystik, 1922, pp. 318ff. 
taspereoetom Panfoeder, O.S.B., Das Mystische in der Liturgie, 1930, pp. 
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the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive ways are developed 
in the liturgical texts, and rightly claims that the liturgy can well 
serve as a universally valid introduction to the mystical life, par- 
ticularly since the liturgy is intended for all the faithful and not 
for any special or privileged group. 

No Christian mysticism, then, is possible without some relation 
to liturgy and cult. This relation can of course be reduced to a 
minimum, particularly if the sacraments are considered mere aids 
in achieving union with God or in the fight against temptations. 
But that would mean an under-evaluation of Christian cult lead- 
ing to a misunderstanding of its basic and universal function in 
the spiritual life. 

To a certain extent, liturgy and mysticism allow of contrast. 
“To a certain extent,’’ adds Father Panfoeder, ‘‘yet not as two 
sharply defined and mutually exclusive zones. For Christianity 
admits neither a liturgy which is not also mysticism, nor a mysti- 
cism which does not presuppose liturgy. Liturgy and mysticism are 
merely the poles between which Christian life gravitates; ‘pure 
types’ are not to be found in Christianity.’ Liturgy and mysti- 
cism have not the same end in view: “Mysticism tends more di- 
rectly toward the personal perfection of the individual; liturgy as 
the public official worship of God seeks to sanctify the individual 
through the community. One can say therefore, that mysticism of 
itself is more directly concerned with the perfection of the indi- 
vidual person, while liturgy is more directly concerned with the 
community. In other words, mysticism realizes primarily the end 
of the individual, liturgy that of the community.” These remarks 
are altogether correct. In spite of the intrinsic connection between 
liturgy and mysticism, they are not so obviouly interdependent as 
to render impossible a mysticism in which this connection is im- 
plied rather than expressed. 

From what has been said, however, it follows that a more intt- 
mate conjunction of mystical life to cult is not only possible but 
altogether desirable, and that any conflict between them must be 
regarded as exceptional. How can such a more intimate union be 
effected? 


"Op. cit., pp. 230f. 
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MYSTICISM 


Friedrich Heiler, in his famous book on Prayer, speaks of a 
“cultual-sacramental mysticism’’ whose foundations were laid in 
Christian antiquity but which reached its zenith in the Middle 
Ages. In the early Church, he asserts, the Eucharist stood for com- 
munion with the glorified Savior, and had by that very fact a 
mystical character. But it was only the Middle Ages that really 
gave us a eucharistic mysticism, for then the doctrine of the 
Eucharist was “‘to an astonishing degrce’’ personalized, deepened, 
and brought closer to the inner experience of the faithful. Hence 
the many ecstasies and similar mystical experiences at the Com- 
munion rail. This ‘‘eucharistic mysticism’’ of the Middle Ages 
developed next into a “tabernacle mysticism’’ which, according to 
Heiler, is one of “‘the most wonderful phenomena known to the 
history of religion.” 


This kind of sacramental mysticism, however, of which we read 
in many lives of the saints, does not necessarily imply a more inti- 
mate participation in cult or the sacraments. For the emphasis was 
usually not placed on the eucharistic celebration as such, but on 
private practices and devotions which both as to form and effect 
were not necessarily determined by the liturgy. Private practices 
and devotions are of course necessary if the interior life, built on 
the foundation stones of the sacraments, is to develop into the 
mystical. Yet care must also be taken that these practices and 
devotions proceed logically from and are the flowering of the basic 
principles of the sacramental life, that, for instance, the Eucharist 
be always regarded primarily as the sacrificial food. Otherwise the 
ensuing mystical life, however genuine it may be, will not con- 
tribute to the individual and the commen weal what we have 
a right to expect of Christian mysticism. Moreover, there may 
even be a danger that in the piety of the individual mystic, and 
also, by virtue of his exampie, in the piety of whole groups and 
generations, essential features of Christian piety be forced into the 
background. Such ‘“‘dislocations’’ can in given circumstances have 
temporary justification, but in every case the essential lines must 
soon reappear since they are the clearest expression of the Chris- 
tian’s true position in this world. They must therefore remain as 
far as possible in the foreground of religious consciousness, other- 
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wise the Christian is seriously handicapped in his battle with the 
forces of the enemy. 

For the mystical life to be truly fashioned on the basis of cult, 
it must be governed by the fundamental ideas of Christian wor- 
ship, which it thereupon deepens and develops. The mystic will 
in turn be enabled to perform the liturgy or to take part in it in an 
especially perfect manner, and every conflict between mysticism 
and liturgy will be avoided. There have been mystics, we know, 
who have fitted the whole of their interior life into the scheme 
of the sacramental-liturgical life. St. Mechtild of Magdeburg (d. 
1285) could therefore conceive of the spiritual life as a holy 
“‘octave,’’ of which seven days are spent here on earth and the 
eighth with Christ in eternal bliss.‘ 

A classical guide to base one’s personal interior life on the sacra- 
ments and the liturgy is found in the work of Nicolas Cabasilas 
(d. 1371).° Cabasilas really gives us a treatise on the sacraments 
from the standpoint of their supernatural effect on the human 
soul and of the obligation resulting therefrom. Naturally he is 
primarily concerned with baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist. 
The unique character of this approach to the mystical life becomes 
evident when we compare it to the schematic division usually 
adopted by modern manuals of mystical theology: on perfection, 
on the purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive way, etc. It is 
difficult, in the latter case, to detect any relation between the mysti- 
cal life and the action of the sacraments. However, it is not just 
by chance that an introduction to the mystical life, more directly 
influenced by the principles of cult, presents a different outline: 
for it treats the life of perfection precisely in its more concrete 
form, namely, as founded on the sacraments. It has also the great 
practical advantage that by constant contact with the life of the 
Church it avoids the danger of formalism in worship, on the one 
hand, and of a fruitless dualism of public worship and personal 
piety on the other. The well-known sobriety of the liturgical 
texts, furthermore, shields the mystic from aberrations and eccen- 
tricities of various kinds, and trains him in straightforward sim- 


‘J. Zahn, Einfuehrung in die christliche Mystik, 1922, p. 102. 
®De Vita in Christo, P. G. 150, 493-725. A French translation has been 
published by the monks of Amay: La vie en Jesus Christ, 1931. 
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MYSTICISM 


plicity. Father Panfoeder, indeed, believes that it is this kind of 
mystical life which is found in St. Gregory the Great’s instructions 
on the contemplative life. 


Cult is then of two-fold significance for mysticism. Through 
the sacraments it furnishes the only real foundation by which the 
mystical life, the personal and “‘private’’ relation of the mystic to 
God, is made possible and on which it can build. Its prayers and 
readings, in which the sacramental acts are explained and applied, 
lead moreover to a deepening of the interior life even to mystical 
experience. A splendid liturgical celebration which does not effect 
an enrichment of one’s personal mystical piety conforms as little 
to the Church’s ideal as does a mystical life that neglects the key 
thoughts of the liturgy, and, intent only on the purely psycholog- 
ical aspects of the mystical experience, finds the community wor- 
ship of the liturgy a burden and hindrance. It remains for us to 
show what basic aspect of the sacramental life is of special import 
for the mystical experience, and in general, what significance mys- 
ticism really has for Christian life by reason of its relation to the 
sacraments. For this purpose we must first consider the relation 
of mysticism to martyrdom, and that of martyrdom to cult. 


(To be concluded) 
ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 

















OF KALENDARS AND FEASTS 


OME years ago now, in a secondhand bookshop in the 

South of France, I came across a bound volume contain- 

ing ten different directories (Ordo Recitandi, etc.) for 

the year 1850. There were half a dozen belonging to the 

religious orders; the remaining four came from the Ro- 

man basilicas: St. Peter’s, St. Mary Major’s, the Lateran, and 

St. Maria in Cosmedin. This book formed the nucleus of a col- 

lection of these by-ways of liturgical literature which grew con- 
siderably in after years. 


A cursory glance through the volume was sufficient to show 
that all these kalendars had one thing in common, striking indeed 
to one who has always recited the office according to the reformed 
rubrics of Pius X in the constitution Divino Afflatu, for, with the 
exception of Holy Week and Ash Wednesday, the ferial weekday 
office seemed never to be said; everyday of Lent, save the Sundays 
and the days just mentioned, everyday of Advent (the Sundays 
only excepted) was, occupied by some feast or other. Only once 
was one of the great O-antiphons said in its right place before 
and after the Magnificat, and that was on the fourth Sunday of 
Advent—the others were relegated to the commemoration of the 
ferial day in the office of the saints. 


Such a condition of affairs had, no doubt, a very good reason 
for its existence, and it led me to make an enquiry into the history 
of the development of the kalendar, and gave finally an insight 
into the perpetual struggle between those two elements, the tem- 
poral and sanctoral cycles, a struggle which has been going on 
for at least ten centuries. 


In the earliest times feasts of saints were the exception and the 
Church celebrated uninterruptedly the mysteries of our redemption 
as set out in the temporal cycle. The real trouble started only 
when the office came to be overloaded with extras—from the 
tenth century onwards—adjuncts to the ferial office which were 
not said on saints’ days. Such things were the seven penitential 
psalms, the fifteen gradual psalms, the office of the dead, and the 
little office of our Lady. 
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OF KALENDARS 


It was in the thirteenth century that the breviary—the word 
means a shortening, an abbreviation—first put in an appearance. 
In the earlier centuries to say the day’s office a whole library of 
books was required: a psalter for the psalms together with an 
antiphonary, a bible and a book of the homilies for the lessons at 
Matins, a book of the passions of the martyrs, a Liber Responsort- 
atis for the responsories; to all these must be added a collectarium 
for the collects, and a martyrology. Some of the books might be 
in several volumes, and remember, they were all written by hand. 
No difficulty, of course, for the larger and more important churches, 
but a pressing difficulty for the poorer parishes and still poorer 
priests—particularly when the office began to be a personal obliga- 
tion on every cleric. 


The first breviaries were intended for choir use only; they 
were large and weighty books: there was no question of carrying 
them about. In this class must be included those known as Liber 
Nocturnus pleniter scriptus. Little by little there appeared the real 
breviary, a smaller book which could be carried about; indeed it 
was often called a portiforium, or in old English, a portas or por- 
theous. The reduction in size was gained in two ways—only the 
first words of each psalm were given (men were expected to know 
the psalms by heart in those days) and the lessons were shortened 
to a few verses each. 


If we go back to the earliest Christian assemblies we find that 
the reader went on reading until the president told him to stop. 
When a definite cursus had been established the portions appointed 
for each day were still fairly long. An interesting witness to the 
length of the lessons at Matins occurs in the account of the cus- 
toms of Cluny in the eleventh century, which Ulric, a monk there, 
wrote to the Abbot of Hirschau. He says: “... (at Septuage- 
sima) on the Sunday itself there are but short lessons; but during 
the week the lessons are so much increased that in one week the 
whole book of Genesis is read through in the church.” Genesis 
contains fifty chapters. In the modern Roman breviary the lessons 
for Septuagesima week comprise chapters one to five merely: it is 
probable that the chief abbreviation occurred at the time of the 
appearance of the portable breviary. 
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The portable breviary was popularized by the friars—they 
certainly needed such a book on their many apostolic journeys— 
and the officials of the Roman curia and its clerks who were busy 
men. The increase in the number of saints’ offices was due to a 
like cause. The ferial office brought in its train the fifteen gradual 
psalms, the office of the dead, the little office of our Lady and, in 
Lent, the seven penitential psalms. So that a ferial day in Lent in 
the thirteenth century presented no small amount of praying for 
the priest, friar, monk or clerk of those days. 

Let us see what such a day demanded. Before Matins the fifteen 
gradual psalms, Matins and Lauds of our Lady, then Matins of the 
day consisting of twelve psalms and three lessons, Lauds with long 
ferial preces, Lauds of the dead, the seven penitential psalms. Be- 
fore each Day Hour the corresponding Hour of the little office; at 
Vespers, Vespers of the little office, Vespers of the day with long 
ferial preces, Vespers of the dead. Compline of the day followed 
by Compline of our Lady, then Matins of the dead for next day. 
All of which, in these days of short services, seems quite sufficient 
matter for a week’s. praying. Do not forget, also, that for most 
men saying office meant singing it in choir! The additions to the 
day’s office described above were mostly of monastic origin, 
whence they had passed into the secular office. But they provided 
sufficient reason, surely, to justify the clergy in their preference for 
the festival office; any feast of double rite relieved them at one 
stroke of the office of the dead, the little office of our Lady, the 
gradual and penitential Psalms and the preces. 


One may well imagine, therefore, that those bound to the office, 
being but human after all, welcomed the word duplex whenever 
they saw it in their kalendar, and did what they could to get as 
many of these feasts as possible. The consequence was that by the 
sixteenth century the kalendar contained hardly anything else. St. 
Pius V in his reform of the breviary (1568) went to the root 
of the trouble: he suppressed many of the feasts, but at the same 
time he abolished the obligation of saying the little office and 
other additions whenever the rite of the day was less than double. 

All the same his work was quickly undone: his immediate suc- 
cessors added many feasts to the kalendar, so that little by little. 
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OF KALENDARS 


once more, the office of the temporal cycle was reduced to an absurd 
minimum. Somehow or other people seemed to have lost any taste 
for the ferial offices. The result was that some thirty psalms were 
recited almost daily and the rest were left unsaid. When Pius X 
brought in his reform in 1911 some people mourned the loss of 
the old traditional Roman distribution of the psalms throughout 
the days of the week; from an antiquarian point of view one can 
agree, but such feelings for the old Roman psalter must be tem- 
pered with the reflection that long before the reform of Pius X it 
was no longer used; the constantly recurring festal office with the 
same proper psalms had made it a dead letter except on a very 
few days of the year. 


In an ordo published at the beginning of this century for the 
Conventual Franciscans I made the following computation of the 
state of their kalendar: 59 feasts which were doubles of the first 
or second class, 256 doubles and 40 semi-doubles, not to mention 
octaves and octave days. It must have been more than a puzzle for 
the compiler of the ordo to get it all in. 


In the years immediately preceding the reform of Pius X it 
seemed that there was an absolute mania for feasts. Every diocese, 
in addition to the general kalendar had, of course, its own diocesan 
proper. Mutatis mutandis, so did the religious orders. We can 
understand, of course, the Benedictines, Franciscans or Jesuits and 
the other great orders keeping the feasts of their own saints, but in 
those days when a diocese or religious order had few or no really 
proper feasts—saints who had worked in the diocese, whose chief 
relics were there, or had been members of the order (obviously, 
for example, a recently founded congregation could not for a year 
Or two expect to have canonized members!)—it used to adopt 
en bloc those of another, more fortunate, diocese or religious order. 

Looking at some of the ordos in my collection I had sometimes 
wondered about this or that saint—-why was his office said in 
this or that particular diocese or religious order before 1912. It 
was only the other day that I came across the clue in a commentary 
on the rubrics by Msgr. Piacenza. Some bishops or superiors of 
religious orders would argue in this way: such a saint is my patron, 
or the patron of my native place, or I have a great devotion to 
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such and such a saint, therefore I shall ask Rome for his feast in 
the proper of my diocese or religious order. Another would go 
further still. On account of his great veneration for, say, the 
Society of Jesus, he would obtain permission for his diocese to 
recite the office of ali the feasts of the Society. It was an abuse, 
obviously, for successive bishops left their personal devotions 
firmly implanted on the kalendars of their diocese. 


There were other anomalies, too. On December 18th was cel- 
ebrated the Expectation of Our Blessed Lady, in its way a devo- 
tional feast. Yet it seems to have been forgotten that all Advent is 
an expectation of that great event which happened on December 
25th, and which for all those who are incorporated with our Lord 
and live His life in the liturgy of the Church happens every year. 
All Lent too, is a commemoration of, or at least a preparation 
for, the passion of our Lord, and yet rather than suffer the ferial 
office of that holy season feasts were instituted to commemorate 
different aspects of the passion: such were the feasts of the Five 
Wounds, the Scourging, the Prayer of Our Lord in the Garden. 
In the time after Pentecost there were many additional feasts of 
our Lady; such, for example, as her Humility, her Purity. It was 
forgotten that the liturgy has for its proper end the celebration of 
a fact or mystery, not virtues. 


People may imagine that many of these anomalies, now no 
more, are of interest to the student of the by-ways of breviary 
history, but have little practical application. On the contrary. 


We are now in full flood, we hope, of a liturgical revival the 
like of which has not been seen for some centuries. It is right that 
we should learn from the mistakes of the past, and one of those 
mistakes was the excessive multiplication, and as we have seen, the 
duplication of feasts. We do not seem to be entirely devoid of this 
tendency nowadays, and therc is often agitation here and there for 
the liturgical expression of some or other private devotion cur- 
rently in vogue; for in spite of an impression to the contrary it is a 
fact that feasts are usually instituted as a result of popular demand 
—they are not necessarily a true expression of the mind of the 
Church any more than are such practices as holy Communion 
before Mass (except in case of necessity) or devotions to St. Joseph 
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OF KALENDARS 


in Holy Week: We have already obtained the feast of Christ the 
King (an idea already, really, fully expressed, and more felicitously 
too as regards the text of the office, in the feast of the Ascension. 
But then the whole office of Christ the King is spoilt by the 
mediocrity of the hymns: the climax of banality is reached in 
Lauds with the line Domesticts virtutibus which seems to enshrine 
suburban villas et hoc genus omne of modern machine driven life. 
All this of course is a personal opinion!) 

It appears that we are well on the way now to a feast of Christ 
the Worker, to be followed no doubt in future by a plethora of 
all the possible titles that may be given to Him according to the 
economic and political conditions of our times. Following this 
there will probably be a crop of feasts of our Lady, celebrating 
her as Mother of Our Lord under the new titles given to Him. 
We shall have, no doubt Our Lady Mother of Christ the Worker. 
(Impossible? I think not. One of the families of St. Francis alrea- 
dy celebrates on the Saturday before the second Sunday after 
Easter the feast cf Our Lady Divini Pastoris Mater!) 

Quite sufficient reason for a truce of feast-making is indicated, 
surely, by our modern incapacity to write or compose new offices. 
As an illustration compare the hymns of the Ascension with those 
of Christ the King. But hymns deserve a separate article to them- 
selves. 

ROGER CAPEL 





“The object of the sanctoral cycle is, not to re- 
place, not to weaken, the efficacy of the temporal cycle, 
but to adorn it and to give it greater variety and grace; 
opening out within it from time to time a little paren- 
thesis, as it were, in order to illustrate practically by 
means of a few well-chosen examples from the fast field 
of hagiography, in what way the life and mystery of 
Christ can be realized and lived again by the faithful. 
These parentheses, however, need to be restrained, in 
Order that the temporal cycle may remain free and in- 
tact.’,-CARDINAL SCHUSTER, The Sacramentary, III, 
p. 247. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PARISH LIVING’ 


HE following pages describe an experiment. Certain mem- 

bers of a West Country (England) parish have, in the last 

four years, studied together the duties of the Christian 

as a member of Christ’s Mystical Body. They soon real- 

ized how little they had done to share in the life and work 
of the universal Church in their own parish. 

Pius XI wrote: ‘‘On the one hand, society is becoming increas- 
ingly paganized, and vast numbers live without any knowledge 
of the Christian heritage, so that without this inspiration the 
worth of faith and morals is ignored. On the other hand, we 
observe with concern that the number of priests is inadequate to 
the needs of the day, here for lack of vocations, there from some 
restriction of intercourse with men. Thus is the teaching of the 
Gospel hampcred. 

‘Today it is essential that all should be apostles; that is why 
the laity are bound ‘to answer the call of the Church. Instead of 
inactivity they will bring about an increase of faith and a change 
of morals by offering their prayers, their sacrifices, and their 
energy’’ (C.T.S. pamphlet, Pope Pius XI and Catholic Action). 

The group began almost by accident. A Cambridge undergrad- 
uate, who had studied the Jocist Movement, suggested to a friend 
of his in a West Country market town that a study circle might 
be founded there. At about the same time this friend was giving 
a series of talks on religion to the local Y.M.C.A. When the curate 
heard of this, he proposed that this same series should be given 
again to the young men of the parish. This was done in the spring 
of 1938. After the last talk, the curate said he hoped a regular 
study group might be formed in the following autumn. The rec- 
tor agreed to this, and advised the group to start with a small 
number of members. As time went on, the original number was 
doubled and trebled. The war has greatly reduced the strength of 





*The following account was sent in by an English friend of O.F, He asked 
that his own name and that of the parish be omitted “for obvious reasons.” 
Though failing to recognize its ‘‘obvious’’ character, we gladly honor his 
request.—ED. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


the group, but absent brethren are prayed for at every meeting, 
and remain in touch with those who are left. 


It was decided that no active work should be done for three 
years. It would be easy to rush into action for purely natural rea- 
sons. Enthusiams might not last. The group wanted to become a 
real community of men doing their best to be parishioners in the 
fullest sense. This means its spirit must be wholly formed by the 
doctrine and life of the universal Church. The first three years 
were therefore spent in prayer and study. 

The doctrines of the Church were studied not as abstractions, 
or a kind of celestial geometry, but as fundamental facts and the 
sources of man’s supernatural life. Prayer and the sacraments were 
not seen as mere ceremonies or duties, not only as the channels by 
which grace comes to the indiivdual, but also and supremely as 
the great acts of the Incarnate Christ ever living in and with His 
Mystical Body. The parish was something far more than an ad- 
ministrative unit or a geographical division. It was a divine soci- 
ety, united to the bishop through the parish priest, and through 
the bishop to the Church Catholic. In the parish the divine life 
was communicated to men. It was Emmanuel—God with us, the 
Living Christ. 

The three years of preparation were years of corporate prayer, 
study, and such work as was needed to build up the group. The 
three main divisions of study were: 

I. The Church’s doctrine. 

II. The Church’s life—the liturgy in the widest sense, as the 
work of Christ, the high priest, sanctifying throughout time and 
in every place the souls and bodies of men, and offering them with 
Himself in adoration to His Father. 

III. The Church’s apostolic mission—her social doctrine, the 
evils she denounces in the world she must convert to Christ, and 
the salvation she brings to the nations. 

Up to the present, the following books have been read, corre- 
sponding to the above divisions of study: 

I. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ; Karl Adam, The 
Spirit of Catholicism; Laros, Confirmation in the Modern World; 


| Juergensmeier, The Mystical Body; Chesterton, Orthodoxy. 
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II. Clerissac, The Mystery of the Church; Busch, The Mass 
Drama; Franke, Lent and Easter; La Vie Spirituelle, May 1, 
1940, “On the Liturgy.” 

III. Furfey, Fire on the Earth; Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno; 
Robbins, The Sun of Justice; Dawson, Religion and the Modern 
State; Bedoyere, Christian Crisis; Pius XII, Darkness over the 
Earth. 

It was decided the group should meet once a week, no matter 
how the attendance might vary with the season and circumstances. 
The meeting begins with the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the 
Apostles’ Creed, followed by a reading from Scripture with an 
authorized commentary. The rest of the programme is sometimes 
altered, but the Scripture reading is never omitted. The four Gos- 
pels have been read together with Pére Lagrange’s book, The Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. At the time of writing, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles are being studied. A commentary by Pére Boudou, S.J., has 
been translated by one of the members. 

There is a discussion after the reading; its length and scope 
vary. Its chief object is to discover how the principles of the Gos- 
pel should change the life and work of the group as a whole and 
of each person in it. Readings on dogma and social doctrine then 
follow, each with its period of discussion. The meeting closes with 
the collect from the feast of Christ the King. 

After four years of life, the group can now look back upon a 
number of achievements and failures. Many of the achievements 
may seem insignificant, but judged by Christian standards they 
have been important to those whose lives they have affected. 

A writer in the Vie Intellectuelle (June 25, 1935) says: “The 
parish is a spiritual community and must tend to become a true, 
authentic brotherhood.”” The members of the group have learned 
how true this is. Their corporate life has made them realize by 
experience a fact which to some of them had hitherto been an 
abstract principle. 

The group is still in its beginning, and can only record the few 
attempts made to practice the truths it has studied. 

I. After the outbreak of war it became impossible to hold meet- 
ings regularly in the parish hall, where they had begun. The mem- 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


bers met in one another’s houses, and their homes thus became 
centers of prayer and study for their friends. 


II. The study of the liturgy caused much useful discussion. The 
members began to wish that as a group they might take a more 
active share in the divine mysteries according to the ancient custom 
of the Church. The rector kindly allowed them to sing together 
the ordinary and proper of the Mass on the four bank holidays. 
These community Masses, in which all took their share, and at 
which all received holy Communion, confirmed the brethren in 
their love for one another. So many members are now absent on 
active service that these bank holiday Masses have had to be aban- 
doned until the end of the war. They were the primary source of 
the group’s life, for they made its members see that holy Com- 
munion is indeed communion—union of one another in Christ. 

III. The study of the Church’s social doctrine showed that the 
modern world had moved far from Christian standards and ideals. 
Work was no longer considered primarily as an act of worship to 
God and of service to one’s fellow men. It became the members’ 
duty to find out what needed to be done to make daily work a 
real vocation. 


At the end of the three years of preparation the group was faced 
with the duty of action. By this time the war had come and made 
all grandiose schemes impossible. Action would have to be an 
organic growth if materialism, activism, and superficiality were 
to be avoided. So real did such dangers appear that it was decided 
the members should meet for a longer period than was possible 
ata Tuesday meeting. They would pray, study, and work together 
for a whole day. 

Before this day is described, a list of the men who have formed 
the group up to the present will show how representative it is of 
the average parish. The youngest is under twenty, the oldest over 
sixty. The younger benefit by their elders’ experience, the older 
are invigorated by the enthusiasm of the young. Here is the list: 

The editor of a local weekly newspaper, a house painter, a farm- 
er, a man of private means, a scoutmaster, a market gardener’s 
assistant, a convert clergyman, three bank clerks, the manager of a 
grocery store, a civil servant, a dentist, an icecream seller, two office 
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clerks, two haberdasher’s assistants, a butcher, a library assistant, 
a fruiterer’s assistant, an inspector of schools, two commercial trav- 
elers, a draper’s buyer, three school masters, the manager of a paint 
store, an apprentice reporter (newspaper), a member of the N. F. 
S. (Thirteen of these are now on active service.) 

Most of the above were present at the first Day of Prayer. So 
that all could come, it was held on a Sunday. The members went 
to an early Mass and holy Communion together. They sang the 
ordinary and proper at the third Mass. They chanted the litanies 
of the saints and of our Lady during the afternoon. Time was set 
aside for private prayer, and Compline was sung. The Day’s study 
was directed by a Benedictine monk, who gave three conferences. 
There was a spiritual reading during the midday meal, at which 
the rector presided, and a practical discussion at the end of the 
day. The three meals were prepared by the ladies of the parish, 
and the men laid and cleared the tables. 

There is no need to stress the value of such a Day. One thing, 
however, must be said. Such a retreat would not have been easy to 
organize before the -years of preparation. The group members 
were used to corporate work, study, and prayer. The Day of 
Prayer was the climax of all their previous meetings, and not a 
mere successful improvisation. Further, the holding of such a 
retreat in the parish church and hall showed how deep, varied, and 
universal are the spiritual resources of the most isolated Christian 
community. 

Four of these Days of Prayer have been held during the past 
two years. The subjects of study were: I. The Mystical Body— 
The Christian and the Church. II. The Church and the World— 
The Christian and his Environment. III. Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity—The Christian and Divine Grace. IV. The Parish as: (a) The 
Womb of the Church. (b) The Community in which Christ's 
sacrifice and prayer and His sanctification of mankind are con- 
tinued. (c) Apostolic, continuing Christ’s work of conversion. 

The practical achievements are not spectacular. There is no ex- 
cuse for complacency. At the first meeting it was suggested the 
group’s motto should always be: ‘“Ye are unprofitable servants.” 
What good has been done is due to the divine life at work in the 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


whole parish. The members of the group as a body, and individ- 
ually, are in a large part responsible for the failures. 


I. The group wanted to find a community task which would 
be a discipline and an act of service—a work of Christian love 
demanding hard physical toil. At a time when labor is so mechan- 
ized and impersonal the members wished to restore a real relation- 
ship between the poor and those who served them. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body had made them understand Christ is present 
in His poor. To work for them was to work for Him, and to this 
work they would bring both body and soul. They would offer 
it at Sunday Mass. The problem of Christian work in a mechan- 
ized world would be partly solved. By this personal labor the 
members would pass beyond the industrial system and offer a 
slight sketch of a miniature Christian society in which work was 
done for love. 

The chairman of the town allotment association kindly gave 
the group a small field, rent free. The seeds were also a gift—from 
a local seedsman. To cultivate half an acre of derelict land is no 
joke. The men have learned to persevere in spite of the weather 
and innumerable weeds. In summer, some of the meetings are held 
in this garden. 

One of the older members is responsible for this work. His 
regularity, tact, patience, and enthusiasm have been an example 
to the others. He spends almost all his spare time working in the 
garden or carrying potatoes and other vegetables to the homes of 
the poor. 

II. The rector offered the post of organist and choirmaster to 
one of the members of the group. He accepted it, and other mem- 
bers were now able to work with him for the liturgical reform the 
last three popes have commanded. The following statement was 
drawn up for those sharing in this work: 


Holy Mass is the common sacrifice of Christ our Head, and all the 
members of His Mystical Body, the Church. 


Our work, our thoughts, our prayers, the labor of our hands, our 
minds, our hearts; our whole lives, spiritual and physical, are offered 
to God the Father upon the altar, together with the body and blood 
of our Lord. 
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The voices of the Christian people should not be absent from the is 
Eucharist, the sacrifice of praise. It was the custom of the ancient 
Church—and the last three popes have commanded us to restore it— 





for the whole congregation to sing the ordinary of the Mass, and fc 
for the choir to chant the variable or proper parts. or 
It is our duty and privilege to work for this restoration in our own tk 
parish. 

But if we are to lead others, we must first of all train ourselves. ga 
This training is of the soul, the mind, the body. th 
Of the Soul:—We must be a small community of Christian laymen, jo 
whose singing at the Mass on Sunday is the offering of the week's by 
work and prayer. Pope Pius X reminds singers in church that they T 
hold a similar position to the servers at the altar, and should sing f 
with the same reverence, humility, and dignity as we expect in the 7 
movements of the ministers in the sanctuary. We shall behave, stand, T 
sit, move, genuflect, preserve our minds and bodies in the same deep ch 
reverence as we would if our choir stalls were in their ancient places th 
in the sanctuary. H 
Our practices will begin and end with prayer, and always include a tic 
short spiritual reading and a few minutes for private prayer. We 

will endeavor to come to holy Communion together on the first 
Sunday of each ‘month. fo 
Of the Mind:—We must know what music the Church expects of - 


us, what laws govern the liturgical chant. We must faithfully obey 
the commands of the popes. We will try to grasp the spirit of these T 
commands and laws, remembering the words of Pope Pius X: “‘Spe- set 
cial efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gregorian chant : 
by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more active = 
part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient times.” | 


Of the Body:—We must train our voices that we may sing well, - 
clearly and reverently, as one body, showing by the unity of our 
voice the unity of our minds in the faith of Christ and the Church, pa 
and of our hearts in the love of Him and of one another. In the 12 
niodern world, this is not easy. We shall therefore come to practice de 
as regularly as we are able, willing and ready to sacrifice time and 
comfort to the work of God’s house and the building up of our ra 
01 


own unity: so that by singing with one heart and one voice, we 
may be counted worthy to lead our brethren in the parish back to eff 
the full, visible, audible sharing in the holy Sacrifice. 


Liturgical reform is as difficult as tilling neglected land. The th: 
“congregation’’ Mass demands a more traditional frame of mind. cle 
To disturb those who are too old to accept changes in such matters for 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


is not the choirmaster’s business. Very few parishioners join in the 
singing even of the Creed. The young men, who were enthusiastic 
for this work, have gone to the war, and those who remain can 
only maintain their ideals and put them into practice as well as 
they are able. 

But progress has been made. The singers moved from the choir 
gallery to encourage the people to sing. They failed in this, but 
there has been one important development. The men were soon 
joined by several women singers, and—most significant of all— 
by the children from the school and the nuns who teach them. 
The children no longer sit at the back of the church, but in the 
front pews where they can see what is being done at the altar. 
The nuns have generously helped to train the children in the 
chant. On certain feasts the children sing parts of the proper from 
the Liber Usualis, and on Palm Sunday they chant the ‘Pueri 
Hebraeorum” and the “Gloria, laus et honor.’’ The new genera- 
tion is thus actively sharing in the worship of the Church. 

III. About eighteen months ago some women in the parish 
formed a group similar to the men’s. It is not a mere copy of its 
model. The aims are the same though the methods differ. Once a 
month the two groups meet to discuss matters of interest to both. 
The women have helped to distribute the garden produce and to 
serve the poor. They now join the men on the Days of Prayer. 
They help one another in many ways. In both groups people have 
become friends who, a short while ago, did not know each other’s 
names. 


IV. The rector was anxious to see a youth movement in the 
parish. The group volunteered to start it. All the boys between 
12 and 20 were invited to a meeting. Most of them came. Sugges- 
tions were made, and group members offered to organize special 
activities—handicrafts, boxing, games, etc. The lads attended well 
for a while, but the numbers soon dwindled to nothing. This 
effort failed for the following reasons: 

(a) Most of the group members had little or no experience in 
this kind of work. (b) The aims of the youth club were never 
clearly defined. (c) Enthusiasm for the work made the organizers 
forget they had too little time to give to a task calling for much 
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thought and preparation. (d) There was too great a difference 
in age between the men and the boys. The younger men had 
joined the Forces. (e) There were no premises the boys could 
really consider as their own. The parish hall was not always avail- 
able on club nights. (f) The problem of the place of religion in 
the club’s life was never solved. There was no agreed policy in 
this vital matter. 

However, the group was able to do something for the younger 
boys. One of the members is an experienced scoutmaster. Early in 
1942 he formed a scout troop. The group supports him in this 
venture, which has been a great success. 

V. A parish library was started, also in 1942. Some fifty books 
were bought. They are kept in the church porch for parishioners 
to borrow. Two members of the women’s group have offered their 
services as librarians. 

VI. Group members attend the baptism of one another's chil- 
dren, and in certain cases the reception of converts. A young man 
under instruction joined the group. When he was baptized in the 
church the group stood round him at the font. A clergyman was 
received during one of the Days of Prayer. He made the retreat 
himself, and his reception was one of its exercises. In this way the 
members have shared the joy of the Church at the birth of he 
children and at the return of those separated from her. 

VII. Many parishioners live in the country at a great distance 
from the church. Though the difficulties are almost insurmount- 
able. a little has been done to keep them in touch with their 
brethren in the town. Visits have been made, and in one or two 
cases country folk have been given hospitality so that they may 
be able to go to Mass and the sacraments. But such work cannot 
be carried out by the group alone. It requires the support of the 
whole parish. 

VIII. One group member, who is serving at a naval shore sta- 
tion, has succeeded in persuading the 500 Catholics in training 
there to sing the Mass on Sundays. A schola, some thirty strong, 
chants the proper. He has started a branch of the Sword of the 
Spirit movement. Papers are read and discussed at the weekly 
meeting. The chaplain has given his full support. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


IX. The group meets once a year at Christmastide for a some- 
what different purpose. Having prayed, studied, and worked for 
twelve months, the members take an evening’s recreation together. 
There are songs, jokes, food, drink, good Christian cheer, and 
honest merriment. 


The group’s Benedictine friend has been its constant guide. 
Through him there is a direct link with the great Benedictine tra- 
dition. Indeed, the group’s aims may be summed up in one sen- 
tence: to work for the growth of the same supernatural spirit in 
the parish as is found in the monastery. If the members can make 
their work part of the “Opus Dei,’’ and base their whole life on 
the cardinal fact of the sacrifice of the altar, then they may indeed 
hope to do something to obey the papal command with which 
this article began. 


This brief account of the experiment made in a West Country 
parish is not intended as an advertisement, still less as a hint to 
others. Every parish has its own character, spirit, circumstances, 
problems. The groups have tried and are still trying to fulfill 
what seems to them their present duty as faithful lay men and 
women. They ask for the prayers of the reader, and hope that the 
little they have done may suggest to others further ways by which 
the cause of Christ may be served and the motto of our Holy 
Father: ‘““The peace of Christ in the reign of Christ’’ be brought 
nearer to realization in our own country and times. 





“After the present global Good Friday darkness, 
the spark which Pius X struck from the rock of Peter, 
November 22nd, 1903, will turn into a world-illumi- 
nating flame, a ‘Lumen Christi’ shining on the five con- 
tinents of this war-weary world.’’-—MsGR. MARTIN B. 
HELLRIEGEL. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
STYLES DO NOT MAKE A CHURCH 


TYLES have come and gone, and—so far—the Church 
has canonized none of them. In fact, she has not even 
so much as beatified the gothic style, although it seems 
to have acquired the reputation of being more ecclesias- 
tical than others in the countries of the North and West. 

In Italy it is different: until recently a watered down, repetitious 
baroque seemed to be the official style of the Church. But all this 
is only apparently so. There always comes a day when some dar- 
ing prince of the Church wants a ‘‘modern’’ church. They tor 
down romanesque and gothic minsters to make room for new 
gothic and renaissance temples in the Middle Ages, and they did 
this only because they wanted a “‘modern’’ church. As long as 
there is a spark of vitality in any civilization it will look for 
novel expressions of its faith. We need be afraid only if all the 
daring and novelty go into secular efforts, if all the money, all 
the artistic effort, all the planning go into new gigantic structures 
of this world, and the houses of God become anemic, repetitious, 
ivory towers of bygone times, escapes from our own time into 3 
glorified past. Then, indeed, there may be some reason for fear! 


But that is not what we want to talk about now. The style 
of a church in itself is not “‘liturgical.’’ As long as a church com- 
plies with canon law and rubrics, even if it were a nightmare of 
bad taste and poor architecture, it is ‘‘liturgical.’’ Of course, there 
is such a thing as being more or less liturgical. If you cannot se 
the altar or follow the Mass well, if you cannot hear the preacher, 
or if your baptistry is an off-corner job not conducive to a real 
appreciation of the sacrament, then your church is only less liturgi- 
cal—be it a byzantine basilica full of marble and mosaics, or 2 
gothic poem of masonry and stained glass of the deepest blue 
and most glowing red. 

The liturgical church is simply a church that puts first things 
first. This means in our times an almost revolutionary change. 
not in style only, but in the organization of its parts. With out 
growing understanding of sacramental theology and its meaning 
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STYLES 


for the life of the individual and the community, we need churches 
which in structure and ornament are a true reflection of sacramen- 
tal values. A church building which is cluttered up with non- 
essentials or in which different things run over into each other 
lacks the clarity of conception which is needed to show forth its 
true meaning, and is insofar unliturgical. 


The place where we celebrate the mystery of the Mass, which 
is of the sacramental order, is obviously not the most suitable 
place for private devotions, at least not without harming the clear 
distinction which we have to make now for clarity’s sake. To 
relegate the baptistry into a corner or an unimportant side-chapel 
does not show forth the meaning of baptism and its relation, or 
rather the character of its relation, to the holy Eucharist. 

No doubt the main altar should be the focal point of the church, 
and it should be an altar that shows forth its character as the 
place of sacrifice and as a banquet table. Its real ornament is what 
is done on it: the Mysteries. The rubrical demands are an example 
of typically Roman moderation: a crucifix and six candles. The 
earlier we get away from reredos and hangings behind and around 
the altar—the antependium of course excepted—the better we 
shall bring to prominence the really important thing, the altar. 
(If our bishops will let us have an altar facing the people, gratias 
agamus. As far as I can see, the objections of some canonists are 
based on a too static conception and a too narrow interpretation 
of Canon Law—which after all is subject to growth and change 
and not a freezing blast immobilizing everything at the stage of 
ante-1918.) The canopy resting on columns (ciborium) seems 
to have more of a permanent character than the hangings and 
baldachinos which are now all the rage. 


Since we stress the educational value of our architecture Iet us 
have only one altar in sight of the entire congregation, and let it 
be strongly emphasized by the architectural lines. The images 
should likewise direct attention to the altar. Let us again have 
Christ's image dominating, with our Lady in due proportion, and 
the saints also in their proper scale. The patron saint should, for 
instance, be near the main altar, and the order in the choice of 
saints ought to be taken from the liturgy celebrated in this very 
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church. A Sacred Heart statue on the same level and scale with any 
saint is certainly a rather unthinking manifestation of dogmatic 
confusion and liturgical naiveté. The stations of the cross, shrines, 
and popular images are also on a different level. They do not 
belong to the Mysteries of the Church in the cultual sense. The 
stations are means of meditation and historical reminiscence, inter- 
woven with tradition and legend. Our attitude when we pray 
them is altogether different from our attitude when we celebrate 
the Mysteries of Christ, the opus operatum. Therefore they should 
be in a special chapel which provides the kind of atmosphere our 
people want for such occasions. This chapel should contain too, 
shrines of our sodalities and confraternities, of novenas and special 
devotions. If we can get permission to do so, we could also have 
the Blessed Sacrament reserved in this or in another chapel for 
private adoration (as is done in St. Peter’s and in most of the 
churches of Rome and Italy). Since our afternoon devotions seem 
to attract less and less people, such a smaller chapel could provide 
the intimacy which those require who frequent them. A good 
architect can easily. prevent such a chapel from becoming a sort of 
liturgical “horror chamber’’ crowded with all sorts of things 
purged from the “eucharistic main church.’’ Many church build- 
ings have already a ‘“‘lower church”’ open all day for private devo- 
tion. My only objection to this practice is the customary closing 
of the upper church except on Sundays—-so that the faithful can- 
not enter and pray where the main altar stands, the center and 
source of the parish life. 


Two things remain to be discussed: the place of the baptistry 
and that of the confessionals. All these parts of the church struc 
ture should not only be clearly distinct within the church, bu! 
should be visible as distinct parts in the building’s outward archi- 
tecture. 


Since baptism is the sacrament of initiation, it should be give 
near the gates of the church. The baptistry should correspond (0 
the sanctuary in its location, its majesty, and its beauty. Its siz 
should be such that solemn administration of the sacrament of 
baptism will be easy. Every baptism starts at the gate, has a prc 
cession, ceremonies before the inner sanctum of the baptistry: 
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STYLES 


where is there a baptistry that takes account of all this and of the 
dignity of the sacrament? Have our architects built churches which 
remind us that we all have entered the Church through baptism, 
that the very holy water stoops are reminders of baptism? All these 
things should find their physical and realistic expression in the 
architecture. The gate of the church, the baptistry and the “‘lustral 
water’ which we take on entering the church should be close to- 
gether spatially, as well as in design, in scale, and in architectural 
integration. If any interpretation of the rubrics permits it, why 
not return to the cantharus with constantly flowing fresh water, 
“living water’ so to speak? Especially since the average holy water 
stoop is hardly representative of cleansing water. The Church can 
certainly bless running water as well as stagnant water—she blesses 
rivers and she also allows us to add water repeatedly to already 
blessed holy and baptismal water. 


The confessionals should be located away from the main body, 
ie., the central and side aisles or the transept of the church. Pen- 
ance is a renewal of baptism. The chapel containing confessionals 
ought therefore to be near the baptistry, perhaps even in it. This 
is educationally important. Too many faithful still link the holy 
Eucharist with Confession as a permanent and inseparable unit— 
a left-over of crypto-Jansenism, or the mentality which prevailed 
before Pius X’s Communion decrees. There are a dozen practical 
reasons which would make it preferable to have the confessionals 
in a unit distinct from the “eucharistic church’’"—e.g., heating, 
disturbance of Sunday Mass, lighting. But none of them is as 
important as the liturgical reason of visible logical distinctness. 
But what about tradition? Did not confession take place at the 
altar rail? Does not forgiveness of sins flow from the Cross and 
the Sacrifice of Calvary? Both questions can be answered, I think. 


The second is easier. We are dealing here with liturgy, not with 
dogma as dogma. Otherwise, since baptism flows from the Cross 
as well, we would have to baptize in the sanctuary. Liturgy is our 
way of life, not a theoretical structure. The Mysteries of cult 
require therefore a different ‘‘order’’ from the dogmatic and system- 
atic disposition of theoretical theology. In our way of life, baptism 
is the gate, penance is re-entrance, is lustration, cleansing, the via 
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purgativa, while Communion is the climax, the via unitiva. There- 
fore these things in their logical order of life should be visibly 
separated, so that even those whom St. Augustine calls the “cudes” 
can see and grasp the organic coherence, perspective and relation 
of things. 


That penance once was made at the altar rail is an historical fact 
—although I do not know how long this custom prevailed and 
how universal it was. But it is equally certain that this practice 
obtained when confession was a rarer thing than it is nowadays, 
and its technique was less developed than with us. Probably for 
reasons of privacy and to protect the individual it was moved 
away from such a conspicuous place. Its present location seems to 
be just a matter of practical convenience—where else could one put 
two, four, or six bulky wooden structures, but in the side aisles, 
or transept, or the rear of the church? That does not mean that 
they have to remain there forever. If we now see better the rela- 
tions of one sacrament to another, and of the sacraments to life, 
if our present practice of frequent, devotional confessions advises 
an improvement, and if it would serve to counteract a mistaken 
idea in the minds of many devout faithful—why not make 3 
change? True tradition is a growing, living stream of integration 
and discernment, not petrefaction and glacial arrest! The Church 
moves and lives—at least it did up till now, witness new feasts, 
devotions, decisions. There will always be men who think the 
main task of the Church is to switch the red light on for good 
and to stop all traffic in order to curtail accidents. But as far as! 
can see that leads to paralytic immobility, not to a regulated and 
prudent progress. 


We will have liturgical churches, not so much by improvement 
of taste alone, nor by functional construction and trueness to new 
materials! It is not even sufficient to apply the “four causes” of 
Aristotle to the planning and building—unless our final caus 
includes the firm purpose of making the building a clear, eloquet! 
witness of the new spirit that is moving to re-establish the sactt 
mental cosmos of the Church. 


H. A. R. 
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IN CAMP’ 


ROBABLY the greatest effect this war has had on American 

life is that it has torn up, temporarily, almost every family. 

It has taken sons, brothers and husbands away from their homes 

and gathered them into camps where they have to grow accus- 

tomed to new surroundings. In the case of the younger boys espe- 

cially, it means that they are open to all kinds of influences. There 
isa danger in that—and also a great opportunity. 

The opportunity as far as the liturgical movement is concerned 
lies in bringing the boys to a real appreciation of the Mass. In 
my experience as a Navy chaplain I have been told by many of 
these lads that the one thing they will retain forever from their 
training is that they learned how to assist at Mass with profit and 
satisfaction. The lads are in a new environment, away from local 
custom and tradition. They don’t know the other lads—they are 
all strange and everything is new. Now the Dialog Mass is intro- 





| duced to them as the ordinary and proper way of assisting at 
Mass, and presented just as if anybody with any intelligence at 


all already knows this and is assisting at Mass in this way. They 


) are very much in a receptive frame of mind and so they take it, not 
4 something new and exceptionally strange, but as the ordinary, 
) regular plan of the day. Those who know nothing about it think 
| that they are the only ones out of step, and many of them fall in 
| love with it and come every day. 


Naturally one of the essentials for promotion of the Dialog 
| Mass is a sufficient supply of Sunday Missals. This gave me trou- 
‘ble for a long time. I waited and waited for the Welfare Fund to 


; "supply them and finally went ahead on my own and ordered 3,000 
| of Father Stedman’s. Before they came I had gotten started with 
» 200 supplied by the local U.S.O. The 3,000 kept me going for a 
scouple of months and then I hit a snag again. At present the 





‘Our Sunday Visitor, and the diocesan Catholic Press generally, some time 
| 2go carried reports by some navy recruits at Farragut, Idaho, of how they ‘‘dis- 
covered the Mass” and of how very much it has come to mean to them. Here 
|is the chaplain’s own account of what was done and why. Latest reports have 
him spreading the liturgical gospel in the South Pacific area. 
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problem is permanently solved for this camp because I have the 
Ship Service Stores handling them and selling them to the boys 
for 15 cents. 

Another essential is a good leader. My experience has been 
that it is easy to find among the boys leaders who are capable and 
willing. There are many who have had experience with the Mis- 
sal and who are eager to help. 

Since at camp a Mass is celebrated in a large building, usually a 
drill hall, a public address system is especially necessary. We have 
one ‘‘mike’’ at the altar and another in front for the leader. It is 
most important that the priest talk slowly enough, distincily 
enough, and loudly enough, thereby setting the tone and the speed. 


As the priest comes from the sacristy the leader requests that all 
stand. While the priest is arranging the chalice and the book, the 
leader explains that all will stand until the beginning of the epistle. 
He says, ““Open your books to page_______. where you will find the 
beginning of the Mass. We shall all make the responses together.’ 
The priest begins the prayers at the foot of the altar; the leader 
makes the responsés through the “‘mike”’ and his voice carries to the 
congregation, drawing them along with him. As the priest ascends 
the steps, the leader announces the page of the introit. At the end 
of the introit the leader says, ““Turn to page-......for the Kyrie.” 
The Gloria is picked up readily with the priest who is reciting it 
through the “‘mike’’ at the altar. After the Gloria the leader says, 
“The prayer is on page .”” As the book is moved the congre- 
gation rises and follows the responses which the leader is making 
over his ‘‘mike.”’ After the gospel, they sit for the instruction, 
which is invariably on the Mass. At the end of the instruction the 
leader says, “Stand now and recite the Credo on page..." At 
the end of the Credo the leader says. ‘Be seated and read the offer- 
tory verse on page...” When the priest lifts the paten the leader 
says, ‘“This is the moment of the offertory. Read the prayers on 
page_.__."” After the opening responses of the preface the leader 
always issues a necessary warning to the people, “When the bell 


rings for the Sanctus, do NOT kneel: recite the Sanctus with th 


priest and remain seated till it is finished.” (This is to prevent 
the noise of changing position from drowning out the Sanctus.) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


During the Canon, the leader announces from time to time the 
proper pages, thus, ““We are now on page-...__.. "" This is said sev- 
eral times as we move along. The leader announces the page of the 
Agnus Det, and the priest recites it over his “‘mike’’ so that all 
can join in. After the three Communion prayers are finished the 
leader says, ““Turn now to page _____. and recite the Domine Non 
Sum Dignus with the priest.’’ The prayers after Mass are all read 
from the Missal and the entire congregation takes part in all of 
them. The priest says them at the foot of the altar without the 
“mike,”’ but the people are easily kept together on these English 
prayers. 


On week-days the leader reads all the proper parts from a St. 
Andrew's Daily Missal while the people merely follow the ordi- 
nary of the Mass from the Sunday Missal. 


To introduce the Dialog Mass, I thought at first that a lot of 
instruction would be necessary. I built it up on the week-days, by 
necessity, because the original 200 Missals wouldn't begin to sup- 
ply the Sunday congregation. By the time the 3,000 arrived, the 
daily group (about 100) were well enough versed so that I had 
a nucleus to rely on. This was not necessary. however, because 
there is a generous sprinkling of lads who have been altar boys 
and who can read the Latin parts readily. (It is understood that 
all the Dialog parts are in Latin). After the first Sunday's experi- 
ence I realized that there was no real need of lengthy instruction 
before launching into the project. I could easily see that the men 
who were coming in every week were finding everything so new 
that they also accepted the Dialog Mass as the proper method of 
assisting at Mass in a military camp. Because they found this 
method in operation they just accepted it, and made the necessary 
effort to follow, and by doing so easily caught on. Of course I 
gave instructions on the Mass and all its aspects, but this I do every 
Sunday. The more enthusiastic ones have been attracted to daily 
Mass. The average daily attendance out of a group of 800 Catho- 
lcs was 350 till a quarantine hit us. Then it dropped to about 
100. Understand that these boys stay with us about eight weeks. 
There are approximately 100 Catholic boys among the new 
attivals each week. 
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Even if only half of these weekly arrivals are brought to a deeper 
understanding of the Mass and all that it entails—will not their 
influence make itself felt in the individual parishes throughout the 
country later on? If, as is claimed, the level of Catholic life of the 
next generation will be largely determined by the Catholic boys 
now in the armed forces, teaching them to pray and live the Mass 
will not only help these boys tremendously now, but means sow- 
ing seeds of hope for the future. 

(CHAPLAIN) L. A. KELLY 


Farragut, Idaho 


LIVING IN CHRIST, A TEXT FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS' 


EAN years are about to be succeeded by years of plenty for 
teachers of religion in high schools. There is now well under 
way a series of texts that introduce the new epoch, The Christian 
Religion Series, of which Living in Christ is the second book. The 
first-year book, The Life of Our Lord (Bruce Co.) , was published 
in the summer of fast year. 

This reviewer has lived through three or four times seven lean 
years of teaching—or perhaps better called attempting to teach— 
religion after the manner prevailing. No one knew better than we 
teachers the inadequacy of the training in religion given in our 
high schools. We strove and experimented to improve it. We de- 
cided that we ought to discard the catechetical method as out- 
moded. We did that. We ought to demand texts in religion com- 
parable in format with those employed for our other high school 
subjects. We ought to induce the priests to be more systematic in 
their occasional “‘instructions.’’ We ought to use more visual aids; 
to concentrate on character development; to get away from the 
negative approach of stressing forever what Catholics are not 
allowed to do; to introduce apologetics; to keep the personal 
Christ before our youth; to use more high-pressure salesmanship 
to ‘sell’ religion to them. These and a dozen more ‘‘trends’ 
showed themselves in the lean years, and we adapted our courses 
of study, or our texts, or our classroom procedures accordingly. 


1A mimeoprint edition of the book will be ready by September (Bruce Co 
Milwaukee). The price will probably be around $1.25. 
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Now, however, we move into the years of plenty. The late 
Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., nationally known as pioneer leader 
in social-liturgical thought, formulated the plan of these books 
over ten years ago, having as collaborators the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic of Grand Rapids, Michigan, one of whom, Sister Jane Marie, 
O.P., is now directly responsible for the high school series. Some of 
these texts were published in mimeograph and tested in actual class- 
room use during the intervening years in high schools for boys, for 
girls, and for boys and girls. Their author has become widely 
known as a writer and lecturer on the teaching of religion, and is 
the only woman on the staff of associate editors of ORATE FRA- 
TRES. 

The Christian Religion Series is animated by the spirit of the 
Catholic Revival, specifically of the liturgical movement. The 
books emphasize the vital truths of Christian tradition in their 
relation both to the worship of the Church and to the daily life 


| of the Christian in this present time. 


This second book, Living in Christ, is on the Church year. It 


| isa presentation, not of the Church year, but of living the Church 


year. The consideration of the seasons of the Church year com- 
mences with the fifth chapter, at which the class will have arrived 
by the beginning of Advent. Three chapters lay a foundation of 
doctrinal and moral truths which will be recalled repeatedly dur- 
ing the study of the liturgical seasons, and the fourth chapter is a 
discussion of the character of the Church year. In a section of this 
chapter, entitled ‘Redeeming the Time,” is given the underlying 
thought of the book: The Church ‘‘does not merely tell her chil- 
dren about the birth, resurrection, ascension. She celebrates them. 
The celebration by the Church of the mysteries of Christ is no 
mere ‘remembering’; it is more: it is a sacramental ‘remember- 
ing,’ which makes the mystery really present to us here and now. 
The Church's festivals are like no other festivals on earth, for her 
temembrance’ of the mysteries of Christ in the Eucharistic cele- 
bration brings Christ in His mysteries right into the midst of 
men. And the life of the Church is the life of Christ, lived now.” 

The lessons are eminently practical. The objective is to bring 
the students to live the Christian life of love of God and love of 
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neighbor here in this country and now in this year of our Lord. 
Assignments calling for meditation on Catholic truths and prac- 
tice of Catholic activities follow each unit. They are like no other 
teaching plan we are accustomed to. They are born of the fact that 
religion is learned by contemplation and by participation in litur- 
gical action. 

A feature of the text that is unique is that it provides for the 
summer vacation of the student. After her presentation of the 
mystery of the coming of the Holy Spirit, Sister Jane Marie intro- 
duces a section proposing Catholic activities the student might 
embrace for the season after Pentecost and providing for each of 
the Sundays therein a provocative little set of questions on the 
proper of its Mass which make for a deepening of the habits of 
living the Church year acquired in his months in school. 

A proof that the superiority of the series is meeting instant 
recognition is the fact that a special edition of the first book, The 
Life of Our Lord, is now being prepared for release-time classes 
of public high school students. 

Of this first and second book of The Christian Religion Series 
it can be asserted without hesitation that any Catholic teacher can 
use them with good results that will amaze him. In the hands 
of teachers who have an initiation in the liturgical movement, the 
books are not only texts for religion classes, but constitute a cen- 
ter around which the religious life of each student and of the 
entire school can be formed. 


S. A. C. 


TEACHING THE MASS IN A RURAL 
VACATION SCHOOL 


ILVER LAKE, Mo., is probably typical of thousands of rural 
religious situations. Over an approximate area of forty miles 
some fifty Catholic families are scattered. Some few of the parish- 
ioners live within walking distance of the church; others as fat 
away as eleven miles. Until last year, all the Catholic children 
attended the public school, since they were precluded by distance 
from attending the nearest Catholic school, St. Vincent's, in Per- 
ryville. Last year, the pastor, Father Norbert Pohl, in his zeal for 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the little ones of his flock, procured a bus and took some ten or 
twelve children daily to St. Vincent’s School. This was ideal for 
those who could take advantage of it, but it did not solve the 
problem of religious instruction for the majority; further, the 
rationing of tires and of gasoline made it doubtful if the bus 
service could be continued for another term. Father Pohl, there- 
fore, determined on an intensive vacation school, for that purpose 
obtaining the services of several Sisters of Charity from the Perry- 
ville school, and of one lay woman, an expert in the catechetical 
field. 


The physical factors were these: A daily circuit of twenty-five 
miles had to be covered in order to gather up the children and 
bring them to the church. Father Pohl started out each morning 
a little after six, following the regular mail route over narrow, 
muddy country lanes. A few of the children were driven by their 
parents to a place where they could be picked up by Father Pohl; 
others walked several miles to the nearest mail box, where they 
waited, eager-eyed and alert, for their pastor. Heavy rains did not 
interfere, and attendance was almost perfect. Each day, after the 
children were assembled, Father Pohl heard the confessions of 
those who wished to go. Although it meant a fast of four hours 
or longer, almost all received holy Communion daily. Breakfast 
was served to all the children immediately after Mass. 


Having determined that the two large objectives of the two 
weeks’ vacation school would be, 1) to get children of all ages to 
offer Mass as a group, and 2) to make them active participants 
as individuals, all teaching and activities centered around the 
answer to Question 364 of the Revised Baltimore Catechism: ‘“The 
best method of assisting at Mass is to unite with the priest in offer- 
ing the holy Sacrifice, and to receive holy Communion.” For three 
hours each day, and for fourteen days, holy Mass was the core of 
this religious education program. 

The children being assembled, one half hour before each week- 
day Mass was spent in preparing them for the holy Mass at which 
they were about to take part. This preparation included a study of 
the meaning of the responses the children were to make in Latin, 
and the thought of the prayers they were to say aloud in English. 
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Practice in group recitation was also held. Only a minimum of 
practice was required to obtain a reverent and intelligent recitation. 
Responses and prayers were always interpreted in the simple ver- 
nacular with which the rural child is familiar. 

Every day during holy Mass, one of the Sisters acted as leader, 
using twenty-five simple and brief explanations of prayers and 
actions in the Mass to guide the children to pray the Mass both 
orally and silently. The adult congregation at the two Masses each 
Sunday manifested unusual interest in this practice. 

During the first week, the leader put the children in readiness to 
make their responses as a group. It was not necessary, however, to 
continue this practice during the second week. But during the entire 
two weeks, the leader continued to make known the spirit or 
thought of a large number of the prayers as the priest made them. 
The objective was to get the young learner to be active in the spirit 
of the prayer or action. For instance, the leader would say, 

At the Confiteor: 

The priest is now asking God for pardon for his sins. Let 
us tell God we are sorry for our sins. 

Before the Kyrie: 

The priest is about to ask God to have mercy on us. Let 
us be ready to answer this prayer. 

At the Gloria: 

The priest is offering a prayer of praise to God. Let us 
praise God silently. 

During the Offertory: 

The priest is offering the bread to God. Let us offer the 
bread to God. 

The priest is offering the wine to God. Let us offer the 
wine to God. 

The priest is making a prayer in which we offer ourselves 
to God. Let us make this prayer with the priest. 

Each day during the regular class period after Mass, pupils 
were given an abundance of experience to formulate, in their own 
words, prayers to make during holy Mass. However, before at- 
tempting to make these prayers, related doctrine was reviewed ot 
taught. In this way, with the holy Mass as the core, important 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


parts of the catechism were effectually covered. At the time the 
child was taught to make up a prayer of sorrow for sin, the class 
talked about sin, the sacrament of penance, the meaning of con- 
trition, with special emphasis on purpose of amendment and occa- 
sions of sin. At this time also, the commandments were reviewed, 
particularly in terms of their application to the child’s life. When 
the Communion of the Mass was studied, reception of the holy 
Eucharist received particular attention. Consequently, during this 
program of teaching the Mass, there was a careful review, with 
individual attention to each child, of the sacraments of penance 
and holy Eucharist, and the commandments of God and of the 
Church. Pupils also learned to make up a prayer to use before 
holy Mass, built on the purposes for which the Mass is offered 
(Question 361 of the Revised Baltimore Catechism). They enu- 
merated for themselves the blessings that are theirs, the benefits 
they wished to ask of God, and the reasons why satisfaction 
should be made to God. Later, when thanksgiving after holy 
Communion was discussed, the ideas of adoration, thanksgiving, 
reparation and petition were suggested as a reminder in making 
one’s thanksgiving. 

Children from grades second through sixth prepared a Mass- 
book with pictures and appropriate legends. These books had a 
three-fold purpose: 1) to use pictures and writing in learning the 
Mass (additional senses) ; 2) to give pupils a record of what they 
had studied about the Mass; 3) to send into the homes the mean- 
ing of the Mass, and a simple method of offering the Mass with 
the priest. Pupils of the seventh and eighth grades were intro- 
duced to the Sunday missal. 


The content and procedure described in this brief report were 
adapted to two classes. The first was made up of children from 


} grades second through sixth, the second a group of boys and girls 


from seventh grade through first year high. A First Communion 
class of six-year-olds, while not participating in the Mass project, 
received appropriate instruction from one of the Sisters during 
these two weeks. 


At the close of the two weeks’ session, the children of this rural 
parish had learned a simple form of Dialog Mass participation. 
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With the reminders given them by the leader, they had learned 
to pray in their own words and in the spirit of the Mass, at the 
Confiteor, Gloria, Creed, offertory, preface, prayers for the living, 
consecration, memento for the dead, before holy Communion, and 
the ablutions. Both children and adult congregation were answer- 
ing in Latin: the Amen’s, the Et cum Spiritu tuo’s, and the server's 
responses to the Kyrie. In English, they were making as a group: 
the sign of the cross at the beginning of Mass, the responses, Praise 
be to Thee O Christ, Thanks be to God, and the server’s reply to 
the Orate Fratres. They were also saying aloud the Our Father, 
and the third of the three Communion prayers (Perceptio Corporis 
Tut). On the third and last Sunday of the vacation school, the 
Confiteor was introduced at the request of the children themselves 
without previous practice or study. 
(Miss) ELLAMAY HORAN 


Chicago, Ill. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors: FR. DENIS MOONEY, O.F.M., of the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C., though young in 
the priesthood, is much in demand as retreat-master and 

preacher.—The late Dom ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B., was professo: 
of dogmatic theology at the Pontifical Institute of Sant’ Anselmo 
in Rome. By his writings and lectures he had rapidly been estab- 
lishing a reputation as one of the outstanding theologians of our 
time. The favorable reception accorded his book on The Doctrine 
of Spiritual Perfection led him to send us this “follow-up article, 
which, he hoped, “would clarify some basic notions on the cardi- 
nal role of the liturgy in the full flowering of the divine life m 
us.""—-ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an English layman; the 
author of a volume just published, he also writes frequently for 
English Catholic periodicals, and has contributed several previous 
articles to O.F.—The description of ‘An Experiment in Parish 
Living”’ is a first-hand account by one of the lay participants 0 
the venture.—H.A.R. is a favorite with O. F. readers because of his 
direct and fresh approach to every liturgical problem. His article on 
“Styles’’ should stimulate some rethinking of a much-discussed 
subject.—As chaplain of Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y- 
Father Kelly had succeeded to a remarkable degree in winning the 
students to love the liturgy. His experiences after joining up with 
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the Navy and working under radically different conditions prove 
that “opportunity is where you make it.’’—S.A.C. is an experi- 
enced teacher of high school religion.—-Until ill health demanded 
a curtailment of her work this spring, Miss ELLAMAY HORAN 


expertly edited the Journal of Religious Instruction. Her promo- 


tion of liturgical ideals in that periodical has more than once been 
gratefully recorded in the pages of O.F. 


¢ 


No prophetic foresight is needed to predict with confidence that 
the new encyclical ““On the Mystical Body’’ is going to play a 
major part in the spiritual orientation of Catholic life in this twen- 
tieth century. Guardini’s well-known statement, that our age is 
characterized by “‘the Church coming to life in the hearts of men”’ 
is undoubtedly true. In the field of theological science, likewise, 
this is the era of the Mystical Body. Ever since the Council of the 
Vatican, and its famous ‘‘schema’’ on the Mystical Body, there 
has been a stirring. Pius X’s Eucharistic decree gave us the sacra- 
mental foundation and framework for the doctrine’s expansion in 
depth and breadth, and its application to daily spiritual life—and 
the result was the liturgical movement. The next step was its ap- 
plication to the apostolate: the call to Catholic Action by Pius XI. 

These developments, all of major import, brought the idea of 
the Mystical Body to the foreground of Catholic consciousness. 
Everybody talked “‘Mystical Body,’’ and sometimes talked fool- 
ishly. Papal documents referred to the doctrine with increasing 
frequency, but always incidentally. We needed an quthoritative, 
clear exposition from Peter’s chair. Now that we have it, we can 
only be deeply grateful. 


_ The document itself is not yet generally available (at this writ- 
ing: early August). An appreciation of it will appear in O.F. as 
soon as possible. The summary that appeared in the Catholic Press 
sufficiently indicates, however, that the encyclical is a clear-cut, 
thoroughgoing exposition. Rightly, therefore, did our Catholic 
Newspapers give it big headlines and prominent space. But the 
wording of some of those headlines, especially that in the influen- 
tial Register chain of newspapers, calls for vigorous protest. Evi- 
dently those responsible felt that the simple statement of fact, 
however important, that the ‘Pope Issues an Encyclical on the 
Mystical Body,’’ would fail to stir up sufficient reader-interest. So 
let's rouse them with a slashing ‘‘Pope Condemns Errors on Mys- 
tical Body’’—even though, for the many who read while they 
run, this may give an entirely false idea of the purpose and con- 
tents of the document. 
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Such tactics, when employed by secular journals, we usually 
term ‘‘pandering to the sensational,’ or more bluntly, “‘irresponsi- 
ble journalism.’’ A weighty pontifical pronouncement deserves 
better treatment. 

¢ 

A liturgical week for school Sisters of Kansas City, Mo., and 
vicinity will be held August 23 to 28. Planned along the same 
lines as that of last year, which created considerable interest, it is 
being sponsored by Bishop Edwin O’Hara and will again be 
conducted by monks of Conception Abbey. 

* 


Encouraged by the response received last year, the Conception 
Abbey monks are likewise conducting another Summer Institute 
of Liturgy for seminarians, August 29 to September 4. A number 
of bishops, abbots, and religious superiors have already offered 
their support and cooperation. Some priests, too, have signified 
their intention to attend. The theme of the week will be the cor- 
porate life of the Church. There will be an historical, doctrinal 
and practical study of the Christian corporation, the parish; of the 
corporate sacrifice and prayer it renders to God (the Mass and 
the psalmody); and of the means of its corporate growth (the 
sacraments and sacramentals). The practical aspect of the liturgy 
will be stressed, and will be experienced during the week itself 
by an active sharing in the liturgical life of the monastic family. 
Priests and seminarians interested in particulars may send their 
inquiries to the Secretary of the Liturgical Institute, Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo. 

+ 

We are happy to announce that the National Liturgical Week 
will be continued this year by means of a “token meeting,” to be 
held in Chicago, October 12 to 15. The regular annual conference 
originally scheduled for Hartford, Conn., had to be cancelled 
because of housing and transportation difficulties. But a skeleton 
meeting, it was felt by a large majority of those who answered 2 
questionnaire sent out by the Secretary, Father Michael Ducey. 
will serve to maintain continuity, and would be the best guarantet & be at ; 
of taking up the Weeks on a full scale again after the war. Details 
of the program, now being drawn up, will appear in our next issue. 


Good, Bad and Different:—Overheard in a clerical converts 
tion: “If I find myself reciting something in the breviary that! 
can understand, it distracts me.” 

—Discovered in the telephone directory of a certain midwestem 
city: Felix Kulpa. 
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“THE WICHITA WAY” 


To the Editor:—I am in receipt of a request sent to ORATE FRATRES 
asking that I set down, with greater precision and clarity than is evident 
in my former treatments of the Dialog Mass, just what the Roman de- 
crees allow to be said or recited by the people assisting in the celebration 
of the Missa Recitata. 


Perhaps you could ask Father Gerald Ellard to tell us of those 
decrees, for he has written very much on the subject of Dialog Mass, 
but very little on the directions of those Roman decrees, so that, 
after reading his book on the Dialog Mass, I wondered why he had 
nothing [!] to say about those decrees. I know there are bishops in 
this country who are just waiting for such an article, so that their 
directions for uniformity in the Dialog Mass in their diocese will 
conform to the papal directives. It seems to me that the Wichita 
Way has many things contrary to Roman decrees, and if that is 
true, why submit this way as a model for emulation?*I would be 
pleased to see the following ever-recurring questions answered: 


a) What parts of the Mass may be recited in Latin by the people? 

b) What parts of the Mass may be recited in English by the people? 

c) Wichita allows the secrets and the preface in English by a leader, 
as well as the secret prayers before holy Communion and other 
English prayers—apparently not in conformity with Roman 
decrees. 

d) The Bishop of Bourges permits a lector, a cleric or “young man,” 
to be the leader in reading parts of the Mass, even Epistle and 
Gospel. It seems to me that only an ordained lector (cleric) is 
permitted to do that thing, publicly in church at liturgical 
functions. 


OraTe Fratres will do us a real service by telling us what is for- 
bidden, what is permitted. 


This very deserving request reaches me away from home, nor will I 
be at my desk for several weeks more. Hence the reply I can furnish at 
the moment cannot be documented like one prepared with my notes and 
files within reach. However, I have scrutinized the Roman responses on 
the Dialog Mass so often, and I trust, so carefully, that, barring the limi- 
tation mentioned, this reply will not differ much from one in which 
every pertinent document were cited in full. 

In the first place I fear my reply will disappoint your correspondent, 
ecause Rome has not seen fit to lay down minutely detailed prescrip- 
tions for the conduct of the Dialog Mass. The Holy See is satisfied, as 
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ORATE FRATRES 


stated in the 1935 response, and in conformity with the 1922 decree 
that the local bishop have full liberty to regulate this praiseworthy fo: 
of liturgical piety, provided her general norms be observed. 

Those general norms expressly provide: 

a) that all Latin responses made by the altar-boy may be said by thg 

entire congregation; 

b) that Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei may be said in uniso 

with the priest (in Latin, of course); and 

c) that the Canon be not recited aloud. 

There is no evidence in the text of the Roman decrees known to me tha 
a local bishop, as in this case His Excellency of Wichita, is stepping out 
side his legitimate directive and regulatory rights in specifying that 

secrets, preface, or other prayers mentioned be recited aloud by a leade 

Nor does it appear how one can regard as forbidden the usage decree 
by the Bishop of Bourges and commended by the Vatican Radio, cf hav 
ing a cleric, or other young man, read the epistle and gospel in the ver 
nacular while they are being read at the altar by the celebrant. 

To sum up: To the best of my knowledge, what is forbidden is: t 
introduction of the Dialog Mass without the bishop’s permission, an 
the loud recitation of the Canon of the Mass: what is permitted depend 
very largely on the directions of the local bishop. 

(Rev.) GERALD Etxarp, S.J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LORD'S SUPPER AND THE LITURGY. By Walter Lowrie. Loay 
mans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 1943. Pp. xviii-184. Cloth, $2.50 
The author has gained considerable renown in America and Englan 

by his translations of Kierkegaard. This volume will establish his repw 

tion as an able student of the history of Christian worship. An Episcop 
lian clergyman for some fifty years, twenty-five of which he spent 
chaplain of the American Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Paul 

Rome, Dr. Lowrie urbanely advises his fellow clergymen on “How 4 

Perform the Liturgy” decently and devoutly, and in accord with 

best traditions of eucharistic worship. 

Personally I enjoyed the book thoroughly, particularly Part III. Maki 
requisite allowances for differences in belief (apparent especially in P. 
I and in his views about the sacrificial character of the Mass), one fin 
good-natured and highly intelligent satire such as this rather exhilaratin 
—and instructive. I found myself taking down an unusually large num 
ber of quotations. Many of the author’s critical remarks are direct hit 
¢.g., on the role of the preacher. As one who has given half a century 4 
devoted attention to the traditional norms of the eucharistic divine se 
ice, he has much of value for us who too easily take the liturgy and t 
mode of its celebration casually for granted. G. L. D. 
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